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there from day to day, the proportion of days for scraps might
again show some degree of stability from year to year. Lastly,
a combination between the first and third type of circumstance
gives rise to a variant deserving separate mention. It might be
the case that the dog was only given scraps by his master, that
his master generally went away for Saturday and Sunday, and
was at home the rest of the week unless something happened
to the contrary, and that "chance" causes would sometimes
intervene to keep him at home for the week-end and away in
the week; in this case the frequency of days for scraps would
probably fluctuate in the neighbourhood of five-sevenths. In
circumstances of this third type, however, the degree of stability
would probably be less than in circumstances of the first two
types; and in order to get a really stable frequency it might
be necessary to take a longer period than a year as the basis
for each series of observations, or even to take the average for
a number of dogs placed in like circumstances instead of one
dog only.
It has been assumed so far that we have an opportunity of
observing what happens on every day of the year, If this is
not the case and we have knowledge only of a random sample
from the days of each year, then the stability, though it win be
less in degree, may be nevertheless observable, and will increase
as the number of days included in each sample is increased.
This applies equally to each of the three types.
5- What is the correct logical analysis of this sort of reasoning ?
If an inductive generalisation is a true one, the conclusion which
it asserts about the instance under inquiry is, so far as it goes,
definite and final, and cannot be modified by the acquisition of
more detailed knowledge about the particular instance. But a
statistical induction, when applied to a particular instance, is
not like this; for the acquisition of further knowledge might
render the statistical induction, though not in itself less probable
than before, inapplicable to that particular instance.
This is due to the fact that a statistical induction is not redly
about the particular instance at all, but has its subject, about
which it generalises, a series; and it is only applicable to iha
particular instance, in so far as the instance is relative to our
knowledge, a random member of the series. If the acquisition of
new knowledge affords us additional relevant information about